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The Serpentine Story of the Rise and (hard) Fall 
of Wizard Games 


By TREVOR PARKER 


makers and government officials of 

today continue to howl over the per- 
ceived excess of violence depicted in video 
games and fervently debate its psycholog- 
ical effect on society, so too did arbiters of 
national morality oppose anything not 
innocuous, cutesy, or educational when 
the video game industry was in its infancy. 
Charles Band’s short-lived Wizard Games 


Çr things never change. As law- 
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division, launched with trailblazing horror 
properties like HALLOWEEN and THE 
TEXAS CHAINSAW MASSACRE in its 
arsenal, was but one victim of this mind- 
set. Here’s how Band remembers the gen- 
esis of his ill-fated dalliance into bits and 
bytes: “I was making movies in the mid-to- 
late seventies. I had, as anyone else did, 
not good experiences with distributors, 
who took the movie and promised the 
moon, the sun, and the sky, and other than 
your little advance, you couldn’t get them 
on the phone anymore. I quickly learned 
that you need to control your own distrib- 
ution—this was in the days of theatrical, 
before video took hold. I started the first 
independent video company on the planet, 
called Media Home Entertainment, and 
shortly thereafter I started Wizard Video. 
This is all late-seventies, as we’re crack- 
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ing into eighty, eighty-one. As video 
exploded, I had to sell Media Home Enter- 
tainment, because I had partners I wasn’t 
so happy with. I hung onto Wizard for a 
while, but my film career was beginning to 
get real active. That’s what I really cared 
about the most. The video thing was kind 
of a hobby. 

“So by eighty, eighty-one, I was shoot- 
ing more features, and prepping PARA- 
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SITE with Demi Moore. Other movies 
were on the horizon, and I had less time to 
devote to video. But at that time, I was 
very aware of how successful the Atari 
video games were. Ironically, I never was 
or never have been a video gamer. I have 
three sons and a daughter, and with the 
exception of the daughter, the sons were 
always in varying degrees into, and still 
into, video games. So I’ve seen games go 
from the start, from ground zero, PAC- 
MAN, into what they are today, which is 
unbelievable. Hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars are spent on these ultra-realistic 
games. Now rewind it back to about nine- 
teen-eighty, when it was PAC-MAN. Atari 
is doing great, and I had already licenced 
both TEXAS CHAINSAW and HAL- 
LOWEEN for video. I was the first one to 
release those movies on VHS. So I knew 


where to go for the license, and I thought, 
‘(video games) seem like the same model; 
it’s a business doing well and expanding 
much like video.’ I’ve always been, and 
sometimes to my detriment, ahead of the 
curve, never behind.” 

In 1982, Atari’s patent infringement 
lawsuit against Mattel and their unoffi- 
cial Intellivision cartridges compatible 
with Atari’s dominant 2600 home system 
was defeated. This judgement drained the 
moat of legality surrounding the 2600, 
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creating an opportunity for any company 
to scale the Atari castle walls and lob in 
whatever unapproved 2600 video game 
they saw fit to develop. This rush resulted 
in several approaches at establishing a 
more adult gaming culture, including 
Mystique’s line of bizarre and crudely 
pornographic adventure titles. Another 
angle, that of survival horror, was one pio- 
neered by Charles Band and Wizard 
Games. 

First on the Wizard slate was an adap- 


tation of Tobe Hooper’s THE TEXAS 
CHAINSAW MASSACRE. CHAINSAW can 
snatch the credit for being one of the first 
games allowing the player to assume the 
role of villain—in this case, players don 
the stained butcher’s apron belonging to 
notorious saw-wielder Leatherface. The 
game depicts Leatherface as a blocky, 
crewcutted figure charging through a 
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blank green pasture, slapping saw to the 
backs of an endless supply of fleeing 
maidens. Once sliced, the girls then trans- 
form into an indistinguishable beige 
smudge. Longhorn skulls, fences, and an 
empty wheelchair (no sign of either 
Franklin or Grandpa, sadly) randomly 
impede ol’ Bubba’s pursuit, and the player 
must be mindfully stingy of the saw’s 
finite supply of gasoline while chopping 
away. CHAINSAW’s repetitive gameplay is 
stupefyingly basic, with points awarded 
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for each kill. Today, CHAINSAW feels 
hilariously primitive and simplistic when 
held up against modern immersive game 
experiences, and it’s no great shakes ver- 
sus the best that the Atari library had to 
offer either. One of CHAINSAW’s design- 
ers was Ed Salvo, who had previously 
worked on titles like SPACECHASE and 
SKEET SHOOT. In an interview with 
Scott Stilphen for digipress.com, Salvo 
declares himself “not real proud,” of his 
involvement with CHAINSAW, “but we 


had to eat.” Band is even less forgiving on 
the topic of his games. “If you’ve seen 
them,” he says, “they’re unbelievably stu- 
pid and simple. They’re like PAC-MAN.” 
The other Wizard title is based on John 
Carpenter’s immortal HALLOWEEN, and 
this game makes the more conventional 
choice to have the player control horror’s 
inaugural Final Girl, Laurie Strode. As 
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Laurie, players are trapped in a two- 
storey house and dodging the attentions 
of a rampaging Michael Myers. The goal is 
to protect Laurie’s babysitting charges by 
leading them off to safety, and points are 
accrued per rescue. The house is no ally, 
as lights blink on and off and present an 
obstacle of darkness similar to that in the 
later stages of Atari standard HAUNTED 
HOUSE. Laurie can sometimes come 
across a knife that will temporarily ward 
off Michael, who turns tail and hustles off 
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at the mere sight of it. In the event that 
Laurie or one of the kids is caught and 
killed by Michael, their head will disap- 
pear and chunky jets of blood then leap 
from their neck stump—all in shocking, if 
impressionistic, 128-byte Atari graphical 
splendor. Band had no inkling that this 
heretofore unseen level of video game car- 
nage might ignite any controversy. “No,” 
he says, “I thought people would think it 
was cool! These were very successful 
movies, probably the most successful hor- 
ror films at that time. I was making R- 
rated horror films, so there was no issue 
there. I didn’t realize the early retailers 
and distributors would have such an 
apprehension in putting anything violent 
into stores. To them it was like I was a 
crazy man. We got shut out of everywhere 
except for a handful of small retailers that 


For more information contact your Wizard Video Games; 
distributor. Or, Wizard Video Gamez; 48 Fairfar Avexve, 
Los Angeles, California 0046, telephone (213) 859-0034. 
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really didn’t care.” 

Band recalls the entire Wizard Games 
venture as, from the beginning, a hike into 
financial quicksand. “What started off 
being something I thought I could do on 
the cheap, thinking I could just get a cou- 
ple of guys to do this or that, definitely 
became more expensive just to put things 
together. Nothing went fast. It was ardu- 
ous; the technology was slow. What I 
thought would take a few months ended 
up taking five or six months. I’m into get- 
ting things done, and before you know it, 
we had packaging, we had some volume of 
(cartridges), we had the first convention 
we were going to go to. I had some sort of 
arep or sales guy, if I remember correctly, 
and we went to the convention with high 
hopes, thinking it was going to be awe- 
some. And it was just a complete dud.” 

Today, statistics back that the majority 
of gamers are long past their childhoods, 
and new titles are marketed with that in 
mind. In the days when Atari ruled all, 
video games were primarily perceived as a 
kids’ diversion and sold mostly through 
toy stores and departments (The Mystique 


line of games notwithstanding). Large 
retailers were nervous about HAL- 
LOWEEN and CHAINSAW’s violent con- 
tent and ties to the netherworld of greasy 
grindhouse horror flicks. That reluctance 
ultimately sank the nascent Wizard 
Games label. “They were all family 
stores,” says Band of the retailers, “and 
for them to bring in a horror video game 
with little characters running around with 
knives... that was not what they were 
into. The buyers at the time that would 
have made a difference all passed, and 
actually made speeches, like, ‘you'll never 
have a business if you stick to (games) 
like these. No one’s going to be buying 
these horror games with blood and little 
knives. Licence some cartoons. Licence 
some friendly family characters, because 
that’s what the business is about.’ So it 
was a bummer and a loss, though I was 
getting so busy making movies, I was 
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prepping METALSTORM by 
then, that I just closed it 
down. It was a blip in time, and then I 
moved on with my film career.” 

And contrary to the old adage about 
there being no such thing as bad publicity, 
Band saw no sales bump from the outcry. 
It was simply down to the few cartridges 
that did make it out to stores being so dif- 
ficult to find, or as Band puts it, “No one of 
any substance carried them, just a hand- 
ful of guys, mom-and-pop shops. Those 


games, if you look at them now, they’re 
almost laughable. There’s nothing in 
there; little PAC-MAN dudes with knives? 
It’s kind of silly. But back in the day, it 
was very offensive.” 

Today the collector demand has 
resulted in a burgeoning secondary mar- 
ket; the scarcity of the original cartridges 
enabling them to command hundreds of 
dollars in online auctions. HALLOWEEN 
is especially prized, as there were two cos- 
metically-different versions released: 
later-issued cartridges were sold without 
a label, and instead came with a strip of 
masking tape on the front that displayed 
the title of the game handwritten across it 
in felt pen. “I don’t think that it was more 
than a thousand or two thousand of each 
(title) produced. Some were sold, some 
were returned, some we threw away, and 
that was it,” says Band of the total stock 
levels. And does the existence of this mod- 


ern Wizard Games collec- 
tor’s cult feel like any sort 
of vindication to Band? “Not at all,’ he 
laughs. “No, the vindication would have 
been recovering two or three hundred 
thousand dollars thirty years ago. It’s fun 
that people with nostalgia find the games. 
And the games, they’ll look the same in 
thirty more years. They’re kind of inde- 
structible.” 

What of the future unrealized for Wiz- 
ard Games, had any brave retailers shared 
Band’s foresight and aided him in midwif- 
ing mature gaming into greater public 
acceptance? “It’s too bad it didn’t work,” 
Band sighs, “because I was licencing 
ANDY WARHOL’S FRANKENSTEIN at 
the time. I figured we could do a 3D video 
game of it, because that was during sort of 
my 3D phase, way before it came back 
with a vengeance... I had all sorts of 
ideas. I had two or three others in devel- 
opment, so I was really going to be the 
horror video game guy, but no one wanted 
them.” 

The eventual write-off of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in the mid-eighties 
on Wizard Games was “not an insignifi- 
cant amount of money, even today,” says 
Band. It was a stinging financial blow to 
the young producer, but Band isn’t 
dwelling on it. “I never think about the 
money, in this whole crazy career of mine. 
Some are won, some are lost. There are 
moves that I’m happy we made, and some 
that I wish we could have made. ‘Cause at 
the end of the day, all that survives is the 
art, or whatever else you’re creating. 
Everything else is just weird memories.” 

Band’s final assessment of his grand 
Wizard Games experiment is one of san- 
guine reflection: “I lived the dream of 
owning a studio, making movies and dis- 
tributing them theatrically and on video. 
The bad memory of that badly-timed video 
game business, it just never (bothers me). 
Of course, as video games went insane 
and eclipsed movies, the money being 
made and the technology evolving... I 
mean, today it’s ridiculous. We’re just a 
heartbeat away from actors not even 
being needed anymore. It’s a different 
stratosphere. I wish I could reunite with 
those characters who said that horror and 
violent programming will never work. It’s 
good to be ahead of the curve, but if you’re 
too ahead you run the risk of falling right 
off the road.” @ 
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